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THE ABTIST-SOLDIEB. 

A OHAPTEB OF THE BEVOLUTION. 

History furnishes us with the great out- 
lines of human events, viewed from a men- 
tal eminence; as the general, from a mount, 
surveys his legions, prepared for battle, or 
actually engaged in the business of death ; 
whilst the eye of the one, and the mind of 
the other, are undisturbed by the individual 
condition of those who compose the masses 
of actors in the scene. But the diary of an in- 
dividual, detailing the duties imposed on the 
soldier, his privations and sufferings, bring 
him and his fellow-beings immediately to 
our yiety, and home to onr sympathies. 
The opportunity of reading such a narra- 
tive is seldom presented to ns ; as few sol- 
diers, oppressed by active duty, hunger, 
and fatigue, are disposed to lose the mo- 
ments of rest in tracing a journal,- as a self- 
imposed task. Such diaries, my father 
(Charles Wilson Peale) was in the habit of 
making. I have selected one, as a speci- 
men of the life of a militia volunteer for 
six weeks — written on coarse paper, in a 
pocket memorandum-book — part in pencil, 
aod part in pale ink— old, torn,, and de- 
faced, so that with great difficulty, I have 
been able to transcribe its Scarcely legible 
pages. The events it records-r-marches, 
countermarches, and skirmishes — though a 
portion of the memorable annals of 1776, 
constitute, perhaps, nothing worthy of the 
great historic pen, yee are living and inte- 
resting episodes of soldier life, without the 
embellishments of romance. 

aatnteitirt $terl*. 

JO0BN.il, BY OHAELES WILSON FE&LE. 

Dec. 4th., 1776. Got of Mr. Towers 15 
guns and bayonets, 30 knapsacks, 15 bayo- 
net belts. Received yesterday about 30 
guns, 55 havresacks, 25 cartouche boxes, 
belts and canteens. 

Received of Captain Bernie 27 dollars, 
• being a month's advance money. Memo, 
to supply David Taggart with any neces- 
sary money he may want. 

5tb; Paid for a cot 55/. Mrs. lent 

me a frame for it. Sent my book-case 
and desk, books, chests and breakfast table, 

paint-box, pictures and carpet, to . 

Paid for the 2 wagons 30/; paid for fur 
gloves 3 dollars. Went on board the shal- 
lop in the evening, in company with Mes- 
sieurs Banker, Tatem, Jackson, Grimley, 
Smith, and * * * We do not get more 
than about 10 miles from the city. We 
make use of the tents for lying, and have a 
very tolerable night. 

6th. Very little wind, and ahead. At 
sunrise we weigh anchor, and get as high 
as Bristol with the Irst tide. The wind 
now coming fair, we are able to stem the 
>ide, by making use of the tents as helping 
sails. We. get a little beyond Bordentown 
this night. 

7th. Go with Mr. Barker on shore, and 
buy some milk. Settle our expenses- I 
pay Is. 3d. We arrive at Trenton about 
one o clock. Have just rested and eaten, 
when Major Bradford says we must cross 
the river. Each man having received his 
complement of cartridges, we are ordered 
to prepare to march, and send our heavv 
baggage across the river. I expected we 
were to advance toward the enemy, but it 



was to retreat across the river, which we 
accomplished in the evening. We put up 
a few tents for the night on the shore. 

8th. We are ordered to remove about a 
mile back, and encamp round a -field en- 
closed by a pine wood. I am ordered to 
take a few men, to press the first wagon 
coming from Bristol with bread, which I 
accomplished by marching about three 
miles. Mr. Ramsay, Jemmy (his brother 
James Peale); and other Maryland friend's, 
came to see us. A cannonading a little 
way up the river, we are ordered to parade, 
and 25 men of .our company to join others 
of the battalion. We march a little way 
out and return, and are dismissed. I was 
sent out with our men ; the captain is so 
affected at seeing his men out. without his 
heading them,. that he shed tears. 

9th. I have bad a good night's rest. The 
weather is fine, more like spring than win- 
ter. I went to see the Maryland battalion, 
and found them, scattered through the 
woods in huts made of pales, straw, leaves, 
&c, in a dirty, ragged condition. 

10th. Opposite the ferry was a sheep, 
which the regulars, had killed, but were 
prevented from going out for, as some men 
with rifles on this shore shot at them 
whenever they came out of the house. 
We are paraded in battalion.' Went in the 
evening as far as the sentries would let 
me, to see whether the enemy had any 
lights on the other shore, and think I dis- 
covered a light at a distance, rather below 
the town. 

11th. Had a good night's rest. Changed 
our tents from the. wind, which is easterly. 
Lost my silver buckles on the road — Mr. 
Suttlaleer accidentally found them. Re- 
ceived at the ammunition wagon 863 car- 
tridges. Cannon beard below in the even- 
ing. The first battalion marched lower 
down. We are hourly expecting to set out. 
Snow with rain. We have tents covered 
with boards. 

12th. Some rain. -Three day's' provision 
ordered to be cooked for a march. Send 
off all our heavy baggage in a wagon. My 
chest contained a new mattress and a green 
rug, my miniature apparatus, 3 or 4 dirty 
shirts, &c. Ordered to be ready to march 
early in the morning. 

13th. Rise at the beating of the reveilUe, 
ate our breakfast, and began our march at 
9 o'clock. We arrive at Bristol before 
dinner. I dine with Col. Belastre and 
Major Lonqueal (prisoners taken at St. 
Johns). Capt. Bernie and Mr. Bonham 
have a difference. Mr. Bonham -wanting 
a leave to Philadelphia, accused the captain 
of opposing his. going, which the captain 
denied— Mr. Bonham insisted— the captain 
said it was a lie. They were going to fisti- 
cuffs, when Mr. Jackson and I parted them. 
Gave Is. 8d. for biscuits. 

14th. Paraded in battalion. Paid for 
shaving Capt. Bernie and self Is. 3d. Got 
furlough for Mr. Knight and Supee. Capt. 
Bernie goes to see his wife, about $ miles 
distant. 

15th. Very cold and clear. Six men 
ordered for main guard. I dined at a far- 
mer's house about a mile from town — : 
paid 2s. 6d. We paraded in battalion, and 
ordered to get our complement of. 36 car- 
tridges. The ammunition of our company 
was sent with the heavy baggage towards 
Philadelphia. I go with, the company to ; 
the Bath house, and get all the men except' 



those on guard* : I write to Mrs. Peale, 
and go to rest. ■'".:. 

16th. I carry 6 shirts, one pair stock* 
ings, and handkerchief, to Mrs. Tumble- 
son's, one mile out of town, to get them 
washed. We parade in brigade, and march 
a few miles to exercise the. men. in the 
manner of attack, in line of battle. Mr. J. 
Hambleton came, to town. He says that 
he went with Mr. Baxter to Philadelphia, 
with the intention of moving any family to 
Charleston. 

17th. Got my shirts-rpay 8s.9d, Be- 
gin a miniature of Capt. Bernie. 

18th. And one of Capt. Boyd. 

19 th. Battalion join in brigade, and ore 
exercised in the manner of. attack on the 
banks of the river* and .then in the field, 
supposing the enemy to have surrounded 
us- — the ground very wet and muddy. 
■ 20th. Worked on Capt. Bernie's minia- 
ture.. . .,; 

21st. Capt. Bernie was on guard. this 
day. I have orders to parade the odm- 
pany, to attend the funeral of a lieutenant 
of flying Lancers. Another company does 
that duty, and I do nothingbut loiter this 
day. 

22d. Finish Capt. Bernie's miniature: 
he owes me twenty-eight dollars for it. 
He goes to see his wife. Just at dnsk the 
colonel sent for <me, when, he gave me an 
order to have the company on parade- 
ground at 12 o'clock, with. two days' pro- 
visions cooked, and complement of car-' 
tridges, blankets, &c. Have delivered the 
ammunition, provisions, <fca, and was in- 
formed we were to .cross the river. . Our 
men" were paraded, when even those who 
had been too unwell to attend duty turned 
out to face the enemy. Two tof the poor 
fellows went to the parade-ground, and 
these were so ill, as to be obliged to leave 
the ranks to vomit. They were sent back 
to their quarters, greatly mortified. I then 
learned that we were to cross. about a mile 
up the river, and inarch towards the Black 
Horse, to join Capt. Griffin, who.headed a 
body of Jersey Militia, to attack some 
Hessians an that quarter. ' We were about 
to move, when Colonel Cadwalader came 
up, and informed us that. Col. Griffin had 
been skirmishing all theday-^tbaifche had 
driven the enemy from all their tiuitposts, 
and that his troops were fatigued, and 
wanted sleep. They had expended all 
their ammunition and shot for this night, 
and he had the general's orders not to 
cross. He thanked the men for their 
readiness on this occasion, iand dismissed 

them. 

^ 23d. I learn that Col. Griffin's parity had 
.seen several fall during the day, who were 
conveyed off, whether dead ;or. wounded 
was uncertain. That be had only, three 
wounded, one in the foot, another da the 
leg, and a third in the hips. That Jersey 
MiMa were flocking to him fast; I worked 
on Capt. Boyd's miniaturB. In the after- 
noon am desired to go 'on the main, guard, 
in the room of Lieut. : * *' * who was sent 
for by the Council of Safety. ',.'.. 

24th. I went the jound of main-guard 
"between 12 and 1. The night very fine, 
and all quiet. A .young doctor wanted to 
go over the river to Burlington, had got a 
pass, but an order was sent to the captain 
of the .gnard to detain him^ should he 
apply r which he did ; .and I carried him to 
OoL Cadwalader, who asked him 4ar .the 
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pass. He rummaged his pockets, and not 
finding it, he said he had given it to the 
captain, which I denied, bat said I had 
seen him with it, after he had left the 
gaard-room. I was mistaken, for, 'on ap- 
plying to the captain, and rummaging, we 
fonod it. A sergeant that was with me, 
when' I thonght I had seen him have it, 
was of the same opinion. No persons, on 
such an occasion, ought ever to be too 
positive. In this instance two of ns were 
mistaken. It gave me much concern, and 
I went with him to the colonel, and ac- 
knowledged my error, and he got permis- 
sion to seek for some person to be his se- 
curity for his behavior, as information 
bad been given to the colonel that he was 
a suspicious . person. I informed the 
colonel- that the young man wanted to 
enter into the service as surgeon's mate. 

25th. We were ordered to join brigade, 
Many of the men were unwilling to turn 
out, as it was a day (Christmas) they 
wished to enjoy themselves ; however, with 
small battalions, we went through several 
manoeuvres. One -of our men informed 
me that he had heard of a person about 3 
milesoutoftownwhohadbutterand cheese, 
but would only sell for hard money. I 
set out on foot with some men, and got 
there just before dark; but on asking to 
bay with .hard money, I found the man 
had been slandered. I tempted as much 
as I thought was justifiable, and finding the 
man never expected to get any other than 
continental money, aud' constantly sold his 
.butter for it, I engaged with his wife to 
send me three pounds on the morrow — 
paid Is. 8<L for two quarts of milk, and re- 
turned home, when I was instantly order- 
ed to join in brigade for a march — the 
men were waiting, nearly ready for me. I 
hurried them oat to the parade-ground, 
and marched over Chamony Ferry, and 
down to Dunkin's Ferry, rather a round- 
about way, nearly six miles. When the 
1st and 3d were nearly landed on the other 
side, the wind began to blow, and the ice 
gathering so thick at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, there was no possi- 
bility of landing, and they were ordered 
back, with all the troops that had landed. 
The 2d ordered to march back to Bristol, 
at which place I arrived just before day of 
the 26th, when the wind had increased, 
with rain and hail. Being very much fa- 
tigued, having walked since 4 yesterday, 
at least eighteen miles, eleven of them with 
heavy baggage. The storm continues, 
with hail and rain. 

27th. Fine weather. We are ordered 
to march with what we can cany on our 
backs. Cross one-and-a-half miles above 
the town to the Jerseys. We are soon 
formed, and marched away in company 
with all the Philadelphia Militia, and 
county and New England troops. We are 
ordered to load, and march with flanking 
parties, one of which took a man in the 
wood3, supposed to be a spy — another got 
away. We arrive in Burlington some time 
in the night, and get quarters. We are 
ordered to march at 4 o'clock. Our bat- 
talion got under way after daybreak. We 
had marched about four miles, when a 

Earty was sent .after two Hessians we 
eard of. At six miles we were ordered 
to halt, as the enemy was advancing on 
us, two-and-a-half miles distant. The half 
of the 2d battalion was ordered back to a 



cross-road, in which wing I had ray com- 
pany. We had halted there but a little 
time, when a messenger came to us, and 
ordered us to join the battalion again. 
which we did not overtake till we got to 
Bordentown. My company got quartered 
where some king's troops had been and 
left them full of hay, and very dirty. I 
ordered them to be cleaned, and, taking a 
walk, I found a store-house, with " King's 
Stores" written on it, and provisions de- 
livering out. I got a quarter of beef and 
some pork. I then heard of some flour. 
Went and got a barrel. Delivered some 
to Capt. Boyd — and I went to desire a fa- 
mily to let a negro girl make up some 
bread for us, but the lady told flsshe would 
do it herself, and bake it in her oven. She 
said she was obliged to be a hypocrite, for 
she was a whig in her heart, and was ex- 
tremely kind to us. We were ordered im- 
mediately to march. Having no wagon 
belonging to the company, we could not 
take our flour. The men had just begun 
to enjoy themselves in their newly-cleaned 
rooms. It was dusk when we got into 
motion, and the ground being very slip- 
pery, I lost my foothold on the rising side 
of the road, and in my fall broke the stock 
of my gun. .We got to Crosswick, four 
miles from Bordeutown, at early bedtime ; 
but no bed for us, who think ourselves 
happy to get a plank by the fire. We got 
quarters with Mr. Cooke, who made us 
very welcome. The Hessians had taken 
every shirt he had, except the ooe on his 
back; -which has been their general prac- 
tice wherever they have been. They have 
taken hogs, sheep, horses and cows, every- 
where ; even children have been stripped 
of their clothes — iu which business the 
Hessian women were the most active — in 
short, the abuse of the inhabitants is be- 
yond description. 

29th. This morning, several tories who 
had joined the king's troops, were brought 
in — some belonging to Philadelphia, one, a 
Mr. Pierce, was shot dead as he was mak- 
ing efforts to escape. Some Hessians had 
been here the day before our arrival, but 
in the greatest hurry and confusion, with a 
great number of wagons, carrying off 
plunder. They had planted some cannon 
on the road, expecting us every moment. 
Here I got a barrel of flour and some beef, 
which I ordered to be dressed ready for a 
march. 

30th. This morning G-eneral Mifflin came 
here, and we are informed that our friends 
are coming in very fast to Philadelphia. 
Gen. Mifflin had some regiments of New 
England troops paraded, whose service 
was just up. He harangued them on the 
necessity of their continuing in the service 
one month longer^ promising them ten dol- 
lars gratuity for their past and present ser- 
vices — with which they showed their ready 
consent by three cheers. Our party took 
nine light horsemen without their horses. 

31st. At daybreak this morning we 
were called to parade, and Gen. Cadwala- 
der ordered every captain to parade each 
morning at the alarm post, at 5 o'clock 
precisely. Whoever should be wanting 
would be put under arrest. 

Jan. 1st, 1777. At 1 this morning, .be- 
gan a march for Trenton. The roads are 
very muddy — almost over our shoe-tops. 
The number of troops, badness of the roads, 
so many runs to cross, and fences to re- 



move, make it a very tedious march. The 
sun had risen more than an hour before we 
reached the town, and afterwards, the dif- 
ficulty of getting quarters kept us a long 
time under arms. At last we were pro- 
vided, and had made a fire. I took a short 
nap on a plank, with my feet to the fire; 
but was suddenly awaked by a call to arms 
— the enemy approaching, and at a small 
distance from the town. We soon paraded, 
and joined the battalion, and appeared on 
the alarm-ground, where I was greatly 
struck with the appearance of so fine an 
army. At least a brigade paraded in the 
same field below the town. Soon we heard 
the cannon at some distance, and were 
then ordered to march into a road through 
the woods, turning downwards. A mes- 
sage from the General ordered us to re- 
turn, to defend a road which led into the 
field where we first paraded. When we 
reached the road, we wheeled to the right, 
into a wheat-field joining the road, where 
we hauled some cannon, aud formed in a 
diagonal manner across the field, conve- 
niently for the whole to act, should the 
enemy appear. After remaining some time 
in this order, we retired a little back to 
an orchard, which joined the field, ground 
our arms, and made fires with the fences. 
During this time the firing continued, and 
seemed" to be nearer. We were now or- 
dered to take arms — the sun scarcely half 
an hour high. We then marched in pla- 
toons back towards the town, or rather 
our alarm-ground. Platoon-firing was now 
pretty frequent. When we almost got out 
of the woods, word was brought that the 
enemy gave way, which, at different times, 
was the case ; however, they had now got 
possession of the greatest part of the town, 
and a very heavy firing kept up on the 
bridge, where great numbers of the enemy 
fell. Some of our artillery stood their 
ground till the enemy advanced within 40 
yards, and they were very near losing the 
field-piece. We were now in the field be- 
low the town, and one of oar cannon and 
a howitzer played on the town. It was 
quite dark before the firing had entirely 
ceased. Some unlucky shot from a cannon 
killed 1 or 2 of the 3d Battalion of Phila- 
delphia troops, and also some of the Cum- 
berland County Militia. We now marched 
to the skirts of the field, grounded our 
arms, made fires with the fence rails, and 
talked over the fatigues of the day ; and 
some, after eating, laid themselves down 
to sleep. Capt. Bernie joined us just be- 
fore the alarm, and inarched with us dur- 
ing the day, though his leg, which he had 
hurt some time ago, wonld not permit him 
to march with us from Crosswick. He 
now complains that he cannot hold out, 
and desires me to lake the charge of the 
company, having told Gen. Cadwalader 
that he is unable to serve. We took out 
some of our baggage from the wagons, .and 
sent it away, and at 12 were ordered to 
parade. By sending away the wagons, and 
parading at midnight, I really expected a 
retreat. 

2d. At one o'clock we began to move, 
and directed our course through the woods, 
directly from the road, and after some time 
northerly. By this, I expected we were 
going to surround the enemy — bnt after 
marohing some miles, I learned that we 
were going a byroad to Trenton, march- 
ing pretty fast ; however, the son had risen 
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just before we saw Princeton. We pro- 
ceeded as fast as possible, and were within 
a mile of the town when we were informed 
that all was quiet. A short time after, the 
battalion,- just ahead of us, began an ex- 
ceedingly quick platoon firing, and some 
cannon. We marched on quickly, and met 
some of the troops retreating in confusion. 
We continued our marcli towards the hill 
where the firing was, though now rather 
irregularly. I carried my platoon to the 
top of the hill, and fired, though unwil- 
lingly, for I thought the enemy too far off, 
and then retreated, loading. We returned 
to the charge, and fired a second time, and 
retreated as before. Coming up the third 
time, the enemy retreated. I must here 
-give the New England troops their due. 
They were the first who regularly formed, 
and stood the fire, without regarding the 
balls, which whistled their thousand notes 
around our heads ; and, what is astonish- 
ing, did little harm among ns — none that I 
know of where we were. -Some that had 
retreated, and then advanced through a 
wood on our right, engaged the enemy. 
We lost in all about 12 men. General 
Mercer was wounded in his leg, and fell 
into the enemy's hands, when our men 
were first surprised; and when they, in 
turn, were obliged to fly, theyjstabbed him 
with a bayonet. We lost, besides, Oapt. 
Skippen of the 2d Battalion, and a- 
Lieutenant of the 1st of Philadelphia 
Militia. 

We now advanced towards the town, 
and halted about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, till the artillery came up, and our 
men collected in better order. On the ar- 
tillery firing, a number that had formed 
near the bridge, began to disperse, and im- 
mediately a flag was sent, and we hnzza'd 
victory. The prisoners taken at the place 
where the attack first began, were brought 
in, and we were resting on our arms, 
waiting for leave to enter the town to re- 
fresh ourselves, when we heard the sound 
of cannon in our rear. We thought it was 
at Trenton,, bat finding it approached 
nearer, we perceived the enemy close upon 
our heels. We now began to march on 
throughthe town. I expected we should 
be collected in order when we" got into the 
back of the town, but we were still con- 
tinued on. I then expected we would halt 
when we should have crossed the bridge, 
which is at the lower end of the town, and 
have ascended the hill, which is pretty steep 
on the other side. Here, again, I found my 
mistake. We were continued onabout three 
or four miles. We took a wrong road, going 
to the right, when we should have taken 
the left. Here, halt was cried through the 
army. I heard some rumors that the Light 
Horse were coming, and some soldiers fixed 
their bayonets. At last we were informed 
that we must return, and go to the left, 
which distance we shortened a little by 
going througli the woods. The roads had 
now become very sloppy, and the troops 
_so fatigued that many stopped by the way 
—some of my men declared they could go 
no further. I told them of the danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy, yet 
this could not induce all to keep up. When 
I got over a bridge about five miles from 
Bdmerset Court House, I stopped to collect 
as many of them as I could, and got seve- 
ral. I there received orders from Colonel 
Uox to continue as far as I could, as the 



enemy was only 7 miles distant from us — 
three miles further we should receive fur- 
ther orders. We were to stop at * * * 
to take the prisoners to Philadelphia, and 
that I might purchase any necessaries we 
might want. The Colonel offered me 
money. I did not want, having sufficiency 
in my pocket. We then marched off, and 
continued our way, pretty briskly ; got to 
Somerset Court House, expecting to have 
quarters in the Court House, but found it 
was already occupied by the prisoners. I 
then pushed on to a tavefti a little further, 
and got ray men into a loft amongst a fine 
heap of straw, where some Hessians had 
lain. This was gladly accepted by them, 
who, at other places were dainty, refusing 
to go into a house where soldiers had been 
quartered, for fear of their vermin — now 
they were glad to lie down, and were 
asleep in a few moments, so that I could 
not get a single man to go with me in 
search of provisions. I had the promise 
from Col. Cox of a barrel of flour, and the 
use of an oven, but could get nobody to 
assist me in bringing it to be baked. I 
then went to a house further in town, and 
purchased some beef, which I got the good 
woman to boil against I should call for it 
in the morning. I got a- small kettle of 
potatoes boiled where we lodged. I then 
laid myself down to rest amongst the men 
on the Hessian straw, and thought myself 
happy, though the room was as full of 
smoke as 'if to cure bacon — some New 
England troops having made a fire in an 
old chimney that conducted all the smoke 
to us — however, by covering our head 
with our blankets, we rested for the 
night. 

4th. Before day we were beat to arms. 
I hurried my men up, and carried them to 
eat their breakfast of the beef and potatoes 
I had provided. We then got under weigh, 
and arrived within a mile of a little village 
called Plackemin, where we halted; and 
orders came to pnll down a fence that was 
at our right, at the foot of a small moun- 
tain, and march up by companies. At the 
same time I heard the firing of small -arms 
at a lit»le distance, in front of the army. 
This made me conclude that some party 
had been hid on the mountain, and had 
fired on our troops. I immediately spoke 
to my men to stand by each other, and fol- 
low me in' file up the hill. ■ We pushed up 
a considerable distance, and should soon 
have reached the top, where, I thought, 
we should be able to do some service, 
when I was called by the men, and told 
that Major Bradford had ordered me *to 
stop, and that Lieut. Means had stopped 
with some of the men. I then returned, 
and received the order to stop, ground 
arms, and set to making fires. I then 
learned that the firing I had heard was the 
front of the army, beginning to make their 
fires; I then went to the town and got a 
barrel of flour, and put stones in the fire to 
bake our bread on ; and, before night, got 
some beef, and made sumptuous meals. 
The men were very industrious, in baking, 
all the fore part of the evening. ■ The place 
which fell to our lot was rather steep, and 
nothing bat a heap of stones. I found it 
to be a very hard lodging-place. When 
one part of my body was hurt by the 
points of these stones, I would change my 
position to get relief, and was continually 
moving the entire night, now and then 



making the fire better. The wind was 
rather unfavorable, blowing immediately 
up the hill; 

6th. Some of Oapt. Skippen's men joined 
my company, whom I supplied with ra- 
tions. The weather is very favorable, 
though rather cold; for had it rained or 
snowed we should have been badly off, as 
many of the men had no blankets.' We 
spent this night much better than the last. 
I went into town and got a barrel of flour, 
and engaged a negro woman to bake it by 
4 o'clock, at which time our order was to 
march. I went several times to get some 
of it, but could get none, yet expected I 
should have it be/ore we should march. 
Many of the men, in their hard march on 
an icy road, were entirely bare-footed. I 
got a raw hide to make them moccasins ; 
but made a bad hand of it, for want of 
a proper needle or awl. 

6th. At 4 this morning I go up, taking 
a wagon belonging to the brigade, to get 
my bread ; but lo 1 not a loaf was baked. 
I took my flour, and was driving back to' 
the camp, when Capt. Erwing, Deputy 
Commissary, stopped the wagon, and in- 
sisted to have the flour and wagon for the 
stores of the army. I told him it was 
pressed for the use of onr brigade ; hut he 
insisted that he must have it, as we had 
more stores than we could carry. 1 thought 
his reason good, for J thought we had not 
sufficient load for it. On my return I met 
the battalion in motion, and Major Brad- 
ford told me I had done wrong in parting 
with the wagon, as many things were left, 
in the camp. I then turned back and took 
possession again of the wagon,' and sent off 
some men to collect what was left on the 
hill, and bring them to the road. I loaded 
the wagon, and moved on in the rear of the 
army. The sun was up some time, and, 
being hungry, I went into a small hut on 
the road-side and got some bread and milk, 
paid Is. 3d. Marched on and joined rmy 
company. Our march was through a very 
mountainous country, about twelve miles 
to Morristown, where, after some time, we 
got into houses, where I slept on the planks 
rather coldly. 

7th. Here we are informed that some 
militia had killed three or four light horse, / 
and taken* one of the men. I here mended 
my boots. Cot a hide, and made some 
moccasins for the men. My lodging no- 
thing better than last night. 

8 th. Continued my moccasin-making 
almost the whole day; have used up-two 
hides. * :■-,■■•■ 

9th. We have news of the English leav- 
ing Elizabethtown — that we had taken 90 
prisoners, a shallop and baggage, arid 'a 
number of arms. These two last nights 
are the first that I have taken off my 
clothes, and slept in a bed. 

10th. Went to Mr. Livingston's to beg 
some sugar for Billy Haverstick, who is 
very unwell. 

11th. I got him an emetic of Dr. Grack- 
rin, and attend him. Took a walk' with 
Dr. Redman a few. miles, to get a hot 
breakfast. At last we found a house with- 
out soldiers, where they had sugar, which 
is now very scarce about Morristown. 
While the meal was getting ready, one of 
.the children caught a creeper of the headj 
which he called a Light Horseman, (a com- 
mon name foe. this kind of cattle); We 
were so hungry that the sight, though 
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disagreeable enough, did not prevent our 
eating heartily. .Paid Is. 3d. 

12th. Onr wagons, containing our bag' 
gage, came to town. General Oadwalader 
harangued our Philadelphia militia, to in- 
duce them to stay over their limited time, 
bat I think to little effect. I received some 
shoes, and distributed them among the men. 

13th. This morning I addressed the men, 
to know how long they would agree to 
stay, their time of enlistment being out; 
they agree to stay till Sanday next. I at- 
tend the funeral of Col. Gord, with mili- 
tary honors. 

Mth. This morning I order the men to 
parade with luggage 05 their backs, as 
ready for a march, in order to know what 
we have belonging to those who have left 
us in our different marches ; also to know 
who want blankets, knapsacks, &o. Find- 
ing a number of knapsacks fall of clothes, 
stores, &c, I put them in a chest till their 
owners call for them. We hear that the 
enemy have left Brunswick, and that part 
of the town is burnt by accident. 

15th. Oapt. Boyd sat for his miniature, 
: which I had begun at Bristol. The bat- 
talion paraded at three o'clock, to know if 
they will agree to stay ten days longer, 
till an answer can be obtained from the 
Gounoil of Safety of Pennsylvania, request- 
ing that the militia should immediately be 
sent to supply the places of those Who had 
served their 6 weeks. 

16th. Went to the Oapts. of the 2d Bat- 
talion, to know what was agreed on by the 
men of their companies, and then tried my 
own, and found a majority for returning 
home on Sunday next. I gave a double 
dose of tartar emetic to Ensign Eaverstick, 
and it scarcely. operated. Dr. Jackson in- 
formed me a little vinegar would make it 
have the effeot. As it had operated a lit- 
tle, I did not try the vinegar. 

llith. Worked on Gapt. Boyd's miniature. 

18th. Made out my acconnl of rations 
not received. Delivered 16 tents, 6 kettles, 
and 2 shovels, to Dr. Jackson. 

19th. Kise at 5 o'clock to prepare for our 
march homeward. I desired the company 
to get their breakfasts before day, and we 
got under arms before sunrise. We march- 
ed off very fast, and passed throngh Bris- 
tol, and turning to the right of Plackemin, 
we got to New Germantown, about 21 
miles from Morristown, at 3 o'clock, the 
men exceedingly fatigued, one of them, 
after sitting awhile by the fire, fainted 
a way— several complained of being entirely 
worked up — our march was rather fast. 

20th. Rose before day, and all having 
heartily breakfasted, the battalion began to 
move a little after sunrise. We march 
rather slower than yesterday. The pros- 
pects' of the country hereabouts are very 
fine — the mountains in particular, on the 
right and left. We pass through Penny- 
town, and then through Flemington, where 
the men would gladly have stopped, many 
of them being greatly fatigued ; but it was 
thought advisable to cross the river this 
evening, lest the ice should increase, though 
"the weather is growing much milder. 
Many of the men stop by the way, declar- 
ing that they can go no further. We got 
to flowel's Ferry after night, and fortu- 
nately found the river was not frozen. 

The last leaf torn off. The companies, 
doubtless, were ready, and reached Phikv 



delphia, and were dismissed. 0. W. Peale's 
diary continues in the January following. 
In the interval he was engaged in politics. 
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Theee is an extensive region of country 
lying west and north of the sources of the 
rivers of Western Texas, that will for- 
ever remain a desert — a region to be trav- 
ersed by the caravan of the trader, wild 
winds, and, wilder savages. Though sub- 
ject to heavy rains, they generally occur at 
such long intervals that the roads through 
it have, of necessity, to be determined by 
the few localities which furnish a constant 
supply of good water. The Garaanches 
and Apaches rule it, and not a party travels 
through it that its strength and condition 
is not known by these matchless free- 
booters, while they manage to escape ob- 
servation so completely that their presence 
is rarely saspected, until animals are lost, 
or one of the party is shot down by the 
arrow of an invisible foe, though their 
mode.pf warfare partakes much of the dash- 
ing chivalry of the Middle Ages, sometimes 
charging upon a superior force with lance 
and shield. As horsemen' they are un- 
rivaled ; they sit very ungracefully, lolling 
about as they ride, as if drunk or too indo- 
lent to sit up; but, when ronsed to action, 
their energy is fearful. Their hideous yells — 
in making which they pass the hand rapidly 
over the mouth — and diabolical attire, are as 
appalling as the suddenness and fierceness 
of the attack. There is really little in them 
to command our admiration or respect: 
they rarely fight from any other motive 
than plunder or self-defence, and will never 
do the latter when there is a good chance 
to run, their tactics being those of attack 
and not of defence. They are very econo- 
mical of their blood, esteeming the life of 
an Indian an equivalent for six white men, 
and no expedient unworthy a brave, where- 
by he may save his invaluable life, or any 
advantage too mean, in order to kill an 
adversary. In nothing is their sagacity 
more apparent than in the success with 
which they elude pursuit; it is rarely, if 
ever, that they are found when they are 
expecting pursuit; and that in a country 
so open as hardly to afford concealment. 
Major Simonson cautioned me, when I left 
Fort Clark, to be always prepared for an 
attack, and I would see no (ndians, and so 
it proved. Our mules were secured by 
strong chains to the wagon-tongues, so 
strong that, in case of an attempt to stam- 
pede them, their necks would break before 
the chains ; and each soldier lay down near 
where his horse was picketed, with his 
gun at his side, and a vigilant watch was 
kept during the night. 

To check the incursions of the Indians, 
the War Department establishes posts at the 
most important watering-places. The one 
at which I now write is near the junction 
of the "Live Oak Creek" with the Pecos, 
about eighty miles from where the latter 
empties into the Bio Grande. The creek 
is about seven miles long, and affords a 
constant supply of clear, good water : on 
"it are several groves of small live oaks ; 
there are also a few gum-trees, and hack- 



berries, willows, grape-vines, and rank weeds 
almost conceal the water, while they mark 
the course of the creek through a wide, 
deep valley. The Pecos rises in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, north of Santa Fe, 
and flows eight hundred miles without ap- 
parent increase. It is only about sixty 
yards wide ; but its waters are deep, rapid, 
of a chocolate color, and saline taste. Its 
banks are bluff, and covered with rank 
grass, which nearly conceals its course ; 
and, when riding through the valley, it is 
startling to find oneself for the first time 
upon the brink. 

The valley of the Pecos is no less remark- 
able than the river itself. When approach- 
ing it on the table lands you see only an 
apparently unbounded, rolling plain, with 
occasional glimpses of deep gulfs or cations 
on the left, v until you find yourself upon the 
brink of a precipice among great masses 
of detached limestone, ready to tumble 
down by a little effort of your foot, 
down, crashing and bounding until they 
finally rest in a ravine, where thousands 
have fallen before. The valley is perhaps 
three or four miles wide, and bounded on 
the opposite side, as on this, by rontinuous 
walls of rock. As the eye wanders down 
the valley, it sees scarcely an objeGt to 
arrest its attention. A thousand feet down, 
and off through the centre of the plain, the 
river pursues it winding and mysterious 
course, invisible from the long, yellow 
grass, away to the south, until the blue of 
the rocky cliff is lost i n the deeper blue of the 
distance. The engineers who, in 1849, 
surveyed this road to El Paso, were many 
weeks in finding a pass across this Valley. 
There are few places where a mule could 
descend direotly from the table lands into 
this valley. Having gained the bottom, 
the scenery is picturesque, and not so bar- 
ren as it appeared. A perpendicular wall 
of rock forms a bulwark around the sum- 
mits of the whole amphitheatre of hills, 
composed of strata of great thickness, into 
which the caves, of which I spoke in my 
last, are excavated ; from this bulwark an 
escarpment descends with greater or less 
abruptness to the floor of the valley, which 
again has a very gradual descent to the 
river. The valley is covered with low, 
thorny bushes, and grass intervening. One 
of the most remarkable features of this in- 
hospitable region is the hostility with which 
every plant bears arms ; some are entirely 
of thorns, compounded and decompounded, 
and so closely aggregated, that a sparrow 
could not build her nest in them. The 
Spanish bayonet, or Yucca, conspicuous and 
defiant, adds its many-pointed arguments 
why this is no country for a white man ; 
and the trenchant briers of the Chaparral 
would strip him of his best defence, unless 
it were of buck-skin. Under foot is con- 
cealed, half-buried in the ground, and pro- 
truding with the grass, the venomous 
thorns of eight or nine species of Echino- 
cacti. On the abrupt slopes, among the 
broken fragments of limestone and flints, a 
species of aloe spreads its thorny-pointed 
leaves just high enough to pierce the fet- 
lock of a horse. These grow more nnmer- 
our the higher you ascend. The animal 
world is in keeping with the vegetable. 
Centipedes and millipedes, of extraordinary 
size, scorpions, tarantulas (my gale), one of 
which I have, which when living, spanned 
seven and a half inches, the vinagron, a 



